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use of learning all these names ? The only interesting part of logic is the 
fallacies." Is not this an indication of the need of just such reforms as 
Mr. Sidgwick suggests? 

Una Bernard Sait. 

The Philosophy of Change. H. Wildon Carr. London: Macmillan and 
Company, 1914. Pp. xii-216. 

Dr. Carr espouses M.. Bergson's philosophy and presents an account 
of its principles in this book. Admirers of M. Bergson's philosophy will, 
if they read Dr. Carr's book, admire that as well. Not, however, that we 
assert an invariable proportion between the admiration of M. Bergson's 
philosophy as it may exist in particular minds, and the corresponding 
approval that might be excited in each such mind by the perusal of Dr. 
Carr's book. For although Dr. Carr, as we take it, has been true to the 
dominant spirit of M. Bergson's writings, and although his rendering of 
"M. Bergson's conceptions seems in its essence correct, nevertheless (in- 
evitably) the reduction of an elaborate doctrine to a fraction of its original 
compass would involve the omission of certain of that doctrine's specific 
marks. And so, in this version, M.. Bergson's doctrine strikes one as 
rather more uniform, even, systematic, and definitely coherent, than it 
appeared in the volumes given to the public by M. Bergson himself. 
Change, taken as the explanation and the source of all things ; and intui- 
tion, taken as the turning of the mind from its practical bent; these 
tenets, the expressly unifying tenets of M. Bergson's philosophy, come 
out very clearly — in fact they emerge quite starkly — in Dr. Carr's work. 
Those intent chiefly on the metaphysical perspectives of M. Bergson's 
work, therefore, comprising without doubt the majority of his readers, 
would find a satisfaction disproportionately considerable in reading this 
book. Those, on the other hand, who esteem M. Bergson's philosophy as 
an aggregate of parts more than they admire it for such of its aspects as 
endow it with whatever of explicit integrity it may chance to possess 
would, very likely, as they read Dr. Carr, discover the notion rising to a 
higher point in their minds than ever that in the role of a resolver of all 
of the problems of philosophy by the use of a couple of principles M. 
Bergson has been not only unoriginal, but conceivably, indeed, not un- 
wittingly so. When he writes for himself M. Bergson produces the im- 
pression of a number of considerations overscoring and relieving the 
surface of his thought; and Dr. Carr, although he is delicate, suggestive, 
deft, and discreet, seems in a measure (however slight it may be), to ex- 
plain the ideas of M.. Bergson's philosophy in the sense of imperceptibly 
flattening them out. Not that the picture he presents of M. Bergson's 
philosophy is in the least degree flat, however. 

What imparts the quality of relief to this picture is the enthusiasm 
with which Dr. Carr's mind is informed by M. Bergson's philosophy. 
The imperfections that lurk in M.. Bergson's views, if we must acquiesce 
in the judgment of the majority of those who have expressed their opinion 
concerning these views, are to Dr. Carr as though they were not; further, 
Dr. Carr holds that the discovery of the " world beyond the atom " and the 
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triumphs of psycho-analysis lend confirmation to the system of philosophy 
that has won his adherence. Dr. Carr interprets M. Bergson's philosophy 
well, partly because he finds it corroborated everywhere — even in the most 
distant departments of science, and partly because he is unable to enter- 
tain in his mind unfavorable criticisms of his favorite doctrine. If it 
were true that he held to the letter of some parts of this doctrine more 
faithfully than even M. Bergson himself, this would, on the whole, be 
of advantage to a reader looking for an introduction to M.. Bergson's 
thought. Dr. Carr's enthusiasm, then, is notable in the manner in which 
he has worked himself into M. Bergson's thought; it is notable, as well, 
in the manner in which he has worked his interpretation of this thought 
into the medium of the English language. Dr. Carr's writing is not only 
agreeable and fluent and lucid, but it fits idiomatically and snugly the 
singularity of many of M.. Bergson's ideas. For instance, the homo- 
geneous time that M. Bergson sets over against heterogeneous duration is 
designated " clock-time " by Dr. Carr ; and Dr. Carr has many other 
phrases similarly neat. Dr. Carr's exposition, in a word, borrows a great 
deal of relief from this : that he has made the composition of this book a 
labor of love. 

George Peckham. 
Columbia University. 

A History of Philosophy. Clement C. J. Webb. New York : Henry Holt 

and Company. Pp. 256. 

This book may serve its purpose in a way not contemplated by its 
author or publisher. The reader of it, having found so little information 
about a mighty subject, may look elsewhere and thus pursue the study of 
the history of philosophy. A primer for the unprepared, telling about the 
whole history of philosophy, is what nobody can write. The subject can 
not be so popularized without losing all its substance. What the reader 
of any introduction should learn is that philosophy has never been child's 
play, and that it can not be conveyed in easy expositions. This is not to 
argue that small books should not be written on great subjects. It takes, 
however, a gift akin to genius to write them, and it is hard to see how a 
history of philosophy can be at the same time informing, small, and really 
elementary. The impression is too much like that produced by those 
extremely simplified arrangements of great music provided in albums filr 
die Jug end. After all youth gets much out of them, and it is hard to say 
how much an eager and curious young person may not get out of Mr. 
Webb's book. He may, as we hope he will, read another book on the same 
subject, and thereby justify his introduction to it. 

Wendell T. Bush. 
Columbia University. 



